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some phonetic texts, rather than by two, but this is a mere detail. Both in 
minutiae and in general execution, the selections are transcribed with extreme 
care and precision. One may disagree again and again as regards the quality 
of the vowel in ces, ks, mes, des, mats, maison, etc.; one may wonder why the 
en in dijeuner (page 8, No. 20, line 5) appears with the closed sound of eu, 
and with the open sound (page 23, No. 52, line 12); one may question the 
quality of the a in climat (page 9, No. 23, line 4) and in many like words; 
one may question the non-linking of the t in the expression : C'est parfaitement 
exact (page 3, No. 7, line 11), and be thoroughly at a loss to determine why 
the n of nasals is sometimes linked with the vowel in the following word and 
sometimes not (cf =page 8, No. 20, the title:): /' Amiricain en Angleterre; 
whatever surprises may come to the mind of the industrious skeptic, he will 
not fail to find the most convincing authority for the usage in question, 
which represents with phonetic accuracy devised with rare skill the normal 
pronunciation of the educated Frenchman of culture. Not only is the linking 
of consonant with vowel shown, but words that go together, where one ends 
in a vowel and the next begins with a vowel, is shown with exemplary precision, 
hardly marring esthetically the attractive appearance of the phonetic page. 
These accurately transcribed brief selections fill in an effective manner 
precisely the need they are intended to meet, and are, moreover, a welcome 
addition to the scanty material of the kind that has up to the present time 
appeared in this country. 

James Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 

Advanced French Composition, by Raymond T. Hill and Horatio 

E. Smith. Henry Holt, 1916. vi + 187 pp. $1.00 
French Composition, by Moritz Levi. Henry Holt, 1916. vi + 
"5 PP- 75 cents. 
These two books are alike externally in that both are based on French 
originals which are set before the student as a basis for his work; both have 
questionnaires for oral work, and both have double vocabularies. The French 
texts for the first named have been selected from various well-known reviews 
and iournals, while Professor Levi's are no doubt largely of his own composition. 
They are unlike in all essentials as will appear hereafter. 

I 

The Hill-Smith book is for college classes, evidently, since both the topics 
discussed (e.g. Maeterlinck: Marie- Madgdeleine; The Interest in Lectures 
in France) and the difficulty of the passages would render it of small use ia 
most high school classes. In the college, on the other hand, much is to be said 
in favor of using such material for composition instead of the "travelogues,' 
numerous progeny of "le Petit Parisien and delightful substitutes for dis- 
connected sentences, which a "practical" pedagogy has called forth in abun- 
dance. For this book is intended to teach French literature and ideas, as 
well as composition, and the English texts, wherever examined, endeavor to 
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supply the class with much that is needed to introduce and clarify to the 
students at this stage the topics discussed in the French originals, in them- 
selves somewhat fragmentary. The first part deals with modern authors 
(Bordeaux, Rolland, Donnay, etc.) and the theater (including selections on the 
Arenes de Lutece and of course one on the Cinfma); the second part deals 
with phases of French activity, as for example, The Gardens of Versailles, 
Morocco and the Railway, and is literary in tone though non-literary in matter. 
With this phase of the book's purpose in mind one may question the wisdom 
of choosing le Minage de Moliire as representative of Donnay, and of having 
the student translate (of Donnay): "in some respects he resembles Shakes- 
peare." Similarly it is not well to have him accept for Zola the dictum of 
Vogu6 that he took account "merely of facts and actions." In general, 
however, the originals are well chosen. They are interesting and to the point, 
and are calculated to stimulate the student's curiosity, while the English 
versions, as indicated above, supplement them well with regard to their 
content. 

There is one aspect of these English versions that quite puzzles the reviewer, 
for it is too evident not to be intentional: for the most part they resemble 
the French originals so little that one sometimes wonders why the authors 
printed the originals at all. This is notably true of numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, of 
the eight selections which the reviewer has read carefully for comparison. 
The English text with certain phrases and words in footnotes, together with 
the vocabulary, would have furnished all the apparatus provided in the present 
arrangement of these selections. The possibility of the student arriving at a 
pretty good translation by making a mosaic from his French text is a faint 
one. Perhaps it was the author's intention to avoid this well-known abuse 
of the double text system, but, in the reviewer's judgment, he has avoided 
it too completely. 

The phrasing of the English text is not always happy. Compare "then 
the man dies, and Nicole marries a man whom she has long loved, and has 
just made a vow that she will do her best to make her mother happy, when 
she has to follow her husband to Russia, where business compels him to live" 
(p. 15) and "with a wonderful care he reveals. . ." (p. 7), and "you find 
there a great number of foreigners and a multitude of Frenchmen of an extreme 
type, often even too refined" (p. 19) and "this refuge" (p. 85) in speaking of 
the Hospice of Saint Bernard. The proof reading is well done, though the 
form "Mme." in the English text (p. 13) would lead the student astray, as 
the correct French writing does not appear in the French text before p. 58. 
An incomplete examination of the vocabulary yielded a few examples of 
omission: confine (p. 3), support (p. 5), exert (p. 9), sufficiently (p. 19, 
vocabulary gives sujjisammeni), mastery (p. 19). The corresponding French 
texts, though rather carefully read, did not suggest satisfactory equivalents 
for these words. 

It is evident that the book is the expression of an idea and an excellent one, 
and as such merits real consideration on the part of teachers of mature classes 
in composition. Whether any of the characteristics pointed out above are 
real weaknesses only a class room test under proper conditions will show. 
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II 

Professor Levi's book is a "travelogue," adapted for less advanced classes, 
and designed to acquaint the pupil with a considerable number of current 
idioms and words useful especially to the traveler, as well as to introduce a 
good deal of information that may be helpful to the foreigner in Paris. The 
plan is, of course, no new one: Professor Levi, however, gives evidence of 
sobriety in avoiding the long descriptions of public monuments in Paris 
which often make similar works tiresome, and has so ordered the material 
that it is possible to get into a book of these dimensions, as to make a work 
that has intrinsic interest and will give the teacher who knows Paris (for we 
get only to Paris) ample occasion to use his wall map and plunge more deeply 
with his class into the wonderful city. 

The French material is simple and sprightly, and the English texts, — while 
satisfactory as English, are ingeniously built up on the French original so as 
to utilize, first and last, about all the vocabulary and idiomatic expressions 
that the latter contains. To get an idea of the nature and abundance of 
the idiomatic expressions, the reader may glance at the following jotted 
■down from the first fifteen pages: se decider d, faire faire, faire enregistrer, 
avoir la chance de, faire la connaissance de, demander q'q'chose a q'q'un, avoir 
ibesoin de, ilfaut with infin., se conlenler de, avoir I 'intention de, penser i, aussitdt 
arrivis, laisser & disirer, d'avance. 

The book may be commended to teachers in high school (third to fourth 
semesters), and Junior Colleges (second and third semesters), who consider 
translation from English a better basis for study of grammar and idiom than 
composition in French. 

Alongside this favorable judgment it is only fair to place one or two less 
approving general comments, and as many observations on details. 

The English text is over commented; often the student has but to glance 
at the opposite page to get an expression that is carefully entered in a note; 
and sometimes repeated in subsequent pages, always with its accompanying 
note. Examples are se decider a (pp. 3, 17, 23, 75), omission of "of" in dates 
(p. 3, twice in note; cf. p. 2, 1. 6), went down to (p. 9 1. 7) translated in note 
by descendre a when the phrase is found in 1. 10 of the opposite page. Such 
cases are numerous, too numerous. 

Since the author is master of the text, and thus able to make it illustrate 
any grammatical construction or emphasize any difficulties that Americans 
encounter in the elementary stages of French, it seems unfortunate that the 
book does not provide more ample occasion for acquiring facility in the use 
and position of personal pronoun objects, and in certain fundamental uses of 
the subjunctive. A rather careful reading of the book»has yielded only three 
examples of the subjunctive. One of these (p. 3) is disguised by the form, 
the other two (pp. 41, 63) are supplied in notes. 

The reviewer is unfamiliar with the expression "filleted herring" for filet de 
hareng (p. 49), and believes that most American students would be surprised 
at the use of "stalls" for orchestra seats (p. 63). Similarly he thinks a nega- 
tive must have got lost in the sentence: "In France the vegetables are 
usually eaten with the meat courses," despite dSjeuner a lafourchette in a note 
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(p. 49), and is somewhat puzzled by the use of "breakfast" (p. 55) when 
"lunch" is demanded for clearness. These small observations on the English 
idiom indicate with what success Professor Levi has usually avoided one of 
the well-known difficulties in books of this type. 

One last remark: the reviewer was pleased at Professor Levi's young men 
stopping in New York to buy Les Dieux out soif as well as cork-tipped cigaret- 
tes, and astonished to find them later purchasing in Paris "le roman nouveau 
(see p. 43, note 2) d'Anatole France, le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard." 

The vocabularies, though too full, seem accurate — the adverb "pretty" 
is the only omission the reviewer has noted — and the proof reading has been 
carefully done. 

A. Coleman. 
University of Chicago. 

A Spanish Reader with Questions and Vocabulary, by Erwin W. 
Roessler and Alfred Remy. American Book Company, 
1916. 248 pp. 58 cents. 

This attractive and practical little book by two members of the Faculty 
of the High School of Commerce in New York fulfills admirably the avowed 
desire of its authors for "a textbook that combines simplicity with variety." 
Its general character may be inferred from a further quotation from the preface. 
"To make it available for use almost at the very beginning of the Spanish 
course, only the present tense has been employed in the first twenty-three 
selections and difficult constructions have been consistently avoided. With 
one or two exceptions, many changes have been made in the selections taken 
from Spanish authors in order to adapt them to the needs of the beginner. 
The greater part of the reading material, however, is either original or adapted 
from other languages." 

This method has very practical and obvious advantages for students of 
grammar or high school age. This reader can be put almost at once into their 
hands, its simplicity should make for rapid progress, and there is no necessity 
for the often cumbersome and little consulted machinery of notes. 

The authors have succeeded to a remarkable degree in realizing the ideal 
which they set before them. There is great simplicity and great variety 
in their little book. The fifty-six prose selections include an agreeable alterna- 
tion of entertainment and instruction in the anecdotes, short stories, and little 
essays on Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Argentina, the Panama Canal, etc. 

Some unusual and interesting features of this reader are, the several col- 
lections of proverbs and riddles, a page of theatre announcements in Madrid, 
the advertisement of a new opera; and, in addition to the usual poetry, in 
this case, half a dozen of Iriarte's fables, a couple of Spanish folk songs with 
music, and the national hymns of Spain, Mexico, and Guatemala. 

Typographically, the book is a delight. Clear print, attractive illustrations 
and convenient size, add to its charm. 

M. G. Cushing. 
Mount Holyoke College. 



